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English version of the Presidential address delivered |)|r 
Mirza Yar Jang Sami Ullah Beg on the occasion of Hydera- 
bad- Deccan, Confereqqq h^d on DAoember, the 



The President of the Reception Com miiUqOi 
Ladles and Gentlemen.' 

» ■ ^ f. . * , . .ji ^ ... 

(ivj 

When I -was approached by the Secretary of Hyderabad 
Educational Gonferance to preside over the 
deliberation s of this meeting, I first hesitated 
to accept the honour ‘ but the kihdnese and 
courtesy which prompted the Committee to elect me and the 
feeling that 1 may in that capacity be serving the cause of 
Education soon overpowered the reloctance that 1 showed 
in the be^^inning. I thank ypu for thp , feelings of respect 
and, regard' thus sho^n to me. By elec^ng me your Presi- 
dent you have ajp^arently chosen to make me your spokes- 
man bn the cadse of Education — a subject which, is now 
o^iji^ying t|ie thoughts o f great educationists and thinkers of 
the Worlqi .1 kno,w^, how incompetent 1. am to discharge this 
duty, I may not be able tp satisfy yon, but I shall.try at 
least, to satisfy my own copscienoe, 


before h proceed with my address, I want to echo your 
sentiments on two matters- The first is that 
we are holding our Conferenoe today ander a 
oloudlsof grief and sorrow hanging over bur 
heads. A dear daughter of our Sovereign has 
The whole State is in monrning. This'Ckm- 
is ii).i|ioqrnipg. We pray to God to give everlaH- 
ing peace and rest to the Soul that has left the prison of 


Condolence with 
kis 

Highness, 
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^^Iwdy. We pray to God to give patience to our beloved 
Sovereign— a great friend and patron of Learning and Bdu- 
oatibn. 


The second matter is that this Conference expresses its 
deep feelings of gratification to learn that the 


Gratification on 
Nawab Imad 
nl-MuIk, Baba- 
dnr's degree of 
Doctorate. 


first man on whom the Osmania University 
conferred an Honorary Degree of Doctorate of 
Law is a person who served the cause of Edu- 


cation for his whole life, who ^rved this State 
as Director of Public Education for about wroty years and 
who really sowed the seeds of those institutions in Hydera- 
bad which are bearing fruit to-day. Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, Doctor of Law, well deserved this degree. 


Now, to come to the main subject of my address, I want 
to take up mainly the question of the nature 
The question character of Education of which we stand 
toTakeu^'*^^ urgently in need of to-day. I am not an edu- 
cationist and can not claim to know much as 
to the methods of education or as to the syllabus and courses 
of studies, but as a layman, as the father of children, and as 
one interested in a subject which affects the future well be- 
ing of orores of individuals inhabiting this vast continent, [ 
hold certain views as to the nature and character of educa- 
tion which we really require at the present stage of our 
development. It is these views that 1 desire to place before 
you. You will find nothing new in them. The thinkers of 
India are prod timing them at the top of their voices. The 
whole country is gradually veering round to those views. 
My only justification for repeating them is that they are 
worth repet^ion. They bear repe tition. They embody a 
question of jlducational policy which applies not only to 
this State, but to the whole of India. They affect 83 crores 
pf humaa beioga* 
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Those views are these We want oar Eduoation to be 
The rniinfffao- mbulded, regalated and predominated by the 

tors of Bdaoa- « . ,v . • j i.- ^ 

tionai Policy. following three mam oonsiderations : — 

Firstly, Our Education should be such as to help nS 
to live and live a bit oomfortably« 

Secondly, Our Education should be such as to turn 
out better class of men than it has been doing 

BO far. 

Thirdly, Our Education should be such as to help UB 
to live happily and peacefully with our neigh- 
bours. 


These three oondderations should be the ruling factors of 
our Educational policy. You will probably be surprised by 
the blunt and unintelligible way in which 1 have placed this 
question before you in the very beginning of my address. 
I shall now proceed to explain and develop each pmnt eepa* 
rately. 

But before I do that, 1 desire to make a few observations 

qnestion of to remove the possibility of any misunderstand- 
eiEorts or ein- . , .i. 

cerity wanting, ing that may arise in connection with the 

great impetus that Education has been receiving all over 
India these days. No body should doubt the genuine and. 
sincere efforts that are being made in our State and in India 
as a whole to spread Education. A cursory reading of the 
last report of the Educational Department of Hyderabad 
should satisfy anybody as to the long strides with which 
Education is proceeding all round in the State, and those 
^ho have followed the work of Educational Ministers of diffe- 
rent pminoes in British India can not fail to obserye that 
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gresi efforts «r»bditig' made to oonvort illiterate masses into 
lit^teones*- Thaa effects aad siaoerity v io pashipg the 
cause of eduoation are-- nofr - wautiog . either- -in States, or in 
British India. 

Ours is the position-^f a* patient spproaobing a doctor. 

We know where our shoes are pinching ns. 

parts pfpup hp^ aching. 

We simply point out those. , particular parts 
that deserre immediate treatment. It is^m^this spirit alone 
that I shall try to raise my feeble voice onyour behalf on the 
BpbjSCt! olJ^PQstiQUf 

As already stated, the first consideration to which I 
desire to subordinate the Educational policy is 
What do jia^n that the Edneation imparted .shopld ha of such 
wMideratiol? a character as^to help the., pegpte tp. live ai?4 

live cemlortably. 1 rwill . i^,^.e;(plahi n^hat , I 
mean by this. To fo^ow my point, IiwilL first asIo you to 
throw a en^sory glance on the history . of fEdacation in India 
for the last one hundred years, for the history of State edu- 
cation can not be separated from the general history. Ours 
i8.ooJly c of .t^6 To ®tartj with, orpe^t is of 

course duo tp British administrators who under^ the gpiding 
Spfrit’s of men f ike Lord Macaulay, Lord Bentinck and -Baja 
]^m Mohan Boy made general eduoatipp a part of the dpties.^of 
Government about a century ago. T^is jirinoiple wap clearly 
re^JOgnised in 1854 when the Court of Directors sent their 
momorablo dispatch on Education tp its sooreditpd agopts 
and adpiipiptrators in India. Our old indigepons systo^ cd 
Mdpoation oonsisted maiply, of private instltatiopg apd 
agepoios aided, by large grants from the,Governa|ept,. Bpt 

sipoo 1854; the Governmepji, explicitly, assutpeds tho great 
WponaibUity p£ imparting general eduoptipp' fp^t|^p^p 
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of India. Since then, there has been a Department of State 
Education, Either by sheer coincidence or by force of th;^e 
oiroamatanoes which regulate the relationship between the 
British Government and Indian States, the first orders of 
Hyderabad State relating to State Education synchronize 
with the same year, viz. 1 864 when a School called Darul 
Uloom was founded by orders of Government in the City of 

Hyderabad. The Department of State Education in British 
India went on developing year by year and Hyderabad 
State was not much behind in following in its footsteps. As 
a matter of fact, it affiliated its College and High Schools to 
Madras University. As a rule, it prescribed the same courses 
of education, held the same examinations and practically 
made the British India system of Education its model. 
Both in rural and urban schools, it started the same sort of 
schools called primary schools. The British India system of 
Education aimed at making the people bare literates. In 
urban schools and colleges, it aimed at teaching a foreign 
language also — English. So did our State. The result is 

that to-day we are faced with practically the same problems 
of Education which are staring in tbe face of British India, 
The problems now raised are somewhat of the following 
character. 'Did our past system of Education sufficiently 
help us to increase our existing wealth and resources ? 
Will its achievements in tbe past enable us to stand the 
great economic competition that is taking place and will go 
on increasing os the whole humanity will be brought into 
one hotchpotdvby the rapid increase in the means of com- 
munication ? Where shall we be in that common struggle 
for existence between communities and communities, and 
between nations and nations, which is increasing in inten- 
sity day by day ? In other words, shall we be able to live 
and live comfortably. Nobody can deny the boons of 
literary education which has been imparted to us so far, but 
to-day when the rise and fall of prices of cotton in Bgypt 
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and of wheat ia Russia regulates the markets of India, we 
are faoed with problems of the above character. One of the 
lessons which the Wembly Exhibition of London in 1924 
forcibly brought home to my mind was that if dominions 
like Australia, Canada and New Zealand went on developing 
their agricultural industries in the manner shown in the 
Bzbibition, we may soon have to depend for our bread, 
butter and sugar entirely upon them. I am not oblivious 
of the benefits which the sons of India have already derived 
from a system of Education which has become entitled to 
the Celebration of its centenary. It has revolutionized their 
minds and opened their eyes to new methods of administra* 
tion. Yet> in order to elucidate my point, I want to take 
stock of the net results of this old system for economic 
purposes. 1 want to find out whether it helped to increase 
our sustaining or producing capacity. Under this system, 
CK)llegea after colleges and schools after schools continued 
springing up throughout the length and breadth of India 
whose sole aim appeared to be to turn out bare matriculates 
and graduates aspiring to emulate the best orators of 
England in the art of elocution and its best writers in the 
art of writing. This system was divorced from all consi- 
derations of the actual and real requirements of a people 
who, in order to compete and live, have to grow not only in 
literature but in wealth also Its graduates certainly earned 
more money than its non-graduates, but all that money 
which they earn* d was attracted from the pockets of their 
own countrymen, whether those graduates served as public 
servants drawing their salaries from public purse, or pleaded 
as lawyers in the litigation between their own kith and kin, or 
acted in other capacities. The products of this system 
possessed very little aptitude for those professions in life 
which contribute to thfl wealth of the country. Within the 
Iasi hundred years there haye been strong currents and 
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oross-ourrents of the flow of woalth within the country. 
Low families have risen and high families have sunk. The 
poor have become rich and the rich have beoomd i>oor. 

But this sort of process which goes on in every country in 
some form or another adds nothing to the wealth of the 
country,— for it amounts merely to removing the safe box 
from one corner to another corner of the same room. They 
were not only helpless to add to tho wealth, but they 
were powerless to stop the drain of of wealth from their 

country. I think I have said enough to explain what I 
mean by the first of the three considerations mentioned 
above viz. X we want an education which may help us to 

live and live comfortably. 1 want this old system to be so 
modified as to accomplish this object, for I think it does not 
sufficiently help us to increase the wealth of the country or 
to live comfortably as a nation. 


I have already said that I want to play the role of a 


Nature of sug- 
gestiouB of a 
layman under 
‘first consider- 
ation’. 


patient giving his complaints only. If 1 pro* 
ceed to give the remedy, I fear 1 may be 
caught trespassing on the fields of statesmen, 
politicians and educationists, for since I threw 


my lot in judicial service, I cannot pretend to belong to any 
of the above classes of men. Bat even a patient some* 
times can not help blurting out remedies for himself. All 
through this address, my remedial suggestions under each 


heading will therefore be bare suggestions and those also 
of a layman. Every one of them requires sifting, scrutiny 
and modification by experts before it fits in with the exis- 
ting machinery of Education. My suggestions under tha 
'first consideration’ are as follows 
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1 Problem of Rural Education. 

Every where ia India, the Jtural population^standa on a 
footing quite different from that of urban popu- 
neoted”* with lation. For example, in this Hyderabad State. 

out of a total population of about I crore and 
twenty five lacs, a little more than 90 per cent 
live in rural areas. They have been cultivating their lands 
for centuries and are living peacefully. Their needs and 
requirements are very much different from those living in 
towns- At present, their ambitions, their tastes, tbeir ideas 
and even their objects of comfort are somewhat different. 
They are apparently not moved by what is going on in the 
political atmosphere of the world, but they are beginning^ to 
see at least so much that the prices of cotton or grain which 
they take to the markets for sale are regulated not only by 
the prices in the Punjab or Northern India but by those 
outside India. They see a Jap competing with a German, 
Englishman or an American in the market- This is the 
position of 90 per cent of Hyderabad State rural population. 
The questions that arise in connection with the education of 
those 90 per cent are somewhat of the following character:— 

Should their education be such as to attach them more 
to the land or detach them from the same ? Should we lay 
greater stress upon their learning the three R’s, as the 
educationists say, or upon their practical knowledge of farm- 
ing and agriculture ? Should we lead them on to that dis- 
satisfaction which an agricultural country Uke Russia 
exhibited in the shape of Bolshevism or-jt-wiirbe better to 
turn their minds more and more to their own business and 
show them how to produce more grain from the same plot 
of ground 80 as to stand competition with the agriculturists 
of the world ? These are the questions which can not await 
deoiaion. They must be ansvyered to-day or it may become 
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too late. To-day the slate is practically clean. Tomorrow 
it may be blurred. We have not yet launched into a scheme 
of general education for this Rural population. We have 
been opening primary schools of the same type both in towns 
and villages, but they have touched only the fringe of rural 
population, and wherever they have touched it, the results 

have BO far not been very encouraging, I want to further 
illustrate my point by what a friend of mine who has 
been an Inspector of Schools in Hyderabad State told 
me the other day. He went to inspect a School. A farmer 

approached him and said. "We do not want your present 
schools in our villages. Your school made me lose one son. 
He read, passed an examination and left me. He went away 
in search of employment in some office, 1 have to support 
him all the same, for in service, he can not make both ends 
meet. If he had remained with me, he would have 

been of great use and help in my profession as a farmer.** 
I am afraid that the tendency of the present character 

of education is to turn out a class of literates who show an 
aversion to their ancestral profession of agriculture. The 
last census of Hyderabad State showed that in 1911, 627 

persons out of every one thousand followed the profession of 

Agriculture, but in 1921, their number was reduced to 555 

♦ 

How this is alarming. Other causes such as the prevalence 

of famine, plague jmd pestilence might have contributed to 
this result, but 1 not be surprised if the instances of 
persons giving up agriculture as a profession not worth 
following, may increase under the present system of Rural 

Education. Be it far from Sami Ullah to suggest that he 
wants 90 per cent of the- humanity, 90 per cent of his 
Countrymen, 90 per cent of his own kith and kin to 
remain illiteratei but I do suggest that the pinches of 
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stomach ape stronger than the pinches of illiteracy, 
Our resources of income are limited. The budget for Rural 
Education can not be much increased. The sole question is 
hojr to make th^ best use of the share of money allotted to 
this branch of Expenditure. The questions that strike me 
are as follows: — Can we not use this money more profitably 
by opening an agricultural school in every tahsil where the 
result of sowing better seeds, using better manure, adopt- 
ing a better method of irrigation and cultivation be shown, 
where every map shown, every chart made, eveir sura of 
arithmetic given, and every knowledge imparted ^^fei^me 
connection direct or indirect with the profession of agricul- 
ture. As I said before, I simply suggest* The workable 
scheme is to be drawn up by experts. We should always 
bear in mind that if we take a broad and general view of 
education, our rural population can not be classified in the 
category of quite uneducated people. They may be illite- 
rate, but behind them isa volume of tradition and civiliza- 
tion of thousands of years which has kept them as peaceful 
members of society — a society the structure of which has not 
been shaken by so many ravaging wars, battles and waves of 
incursions from abroad. They are a people who are so much 
touched by the feelings of sanctity of life that they would 
feed ants, fish and even such enemies of man as cobras. I 
was once much struck by tho character of a labourer in my 
village who would work the whole day with empty stomach 
and in the evening spend the few annas that he earned in 
supporting not only his family but that of his deceased 
brother as well. As a man, I would prefer him to many 
literates of other countries. They are the illiterates who 
would go to jungle and bear all sorts of penances to cleanse the 
soul. If education means the making of man, these people are 
not quite uneducated. They can keep the society going in spite 
of their illiteracy. The bugbear of illiteracy amongst them 
■has not a very terrifying appearance. But it is possible that 
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their economic condition may grow worse under the present 
struggle of life in the world, aud this circumstance may turn 
out to be more terrifying than their illiteracy. The froth and 
excitement of urban areas the accounts of which we have been 
reading in the papers v^ill be nothing in comparison with the 
upheaval of feelings of discontent and dissatisfaction in 
these masses which constitute 90 per cent of the population. 
We have to find out ways and means of keeping them 
happy, contented and prosperous. For these people, I 
would not multiply those primary schools that aim at 
teaching the three R’s only, which professionally do 
not help them much. At present, we have a type of schools 
called primary schools common both to Rural and Urban 
area. In Hyderabad State, there were 3855 such common 
primary schools with 2,01,603 scholars in them entailing an 
expenditure of Rs 21, 10, 861 per annum in 1333 Fasli 
( = 192^". T would suggest for the consideration of those 
who understand better than me whether it would not be 
advisable to establish a different system of education for the 
rural population as their needs and requirements are 
different, and to bifurcate the total budget for education 
into two branches, one for Rural population and one for 
Urban. What I suggest is that their schools, their staffs 
and their expenditure should all be kept separate. We will 
watch the growth, prosperity and education of this 90 per 
cent of the population from a point of view different from 
that which applies to the remaining 10 per cent called 
Urban population. The main requirements of the Rural 
population are three.- Better system of agriculture, better 
sanitation, better knowledge of^rporate life. The question 
to be considered is whether so far as rural population is 
concerned, better results can be achieved by adopting direct 
methods of education through senses. For example, an 
itinerary medical staff going from place to place, ahofving 
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throuigh films, the havoc done by a few germs and mosquikfs 
found in dirt and pools of water near their houses may do 
more to open their eyes to sanitation than any little story 
read in the second book of Urdu, Hindi or Marau in the 
primary school. The branches of Cooperative Society may 
extend their scope of work and teach them by practical 
working the advantages of corporate life. I do not mind 
if these educative branches of the departments of Medicine, 
Cooperative Societies and of Agriculture be brought under 
the general education Department. 1 am afraid 1 am 
drifting too much into details which it is not my object to 
enterlio. I desire simply to explain my views as to the 
general character of Rural Education which 90 per cent of 
the population require. Once their economic condition is 
improved, they will probably themselves fight out their own 
battle with illiteracy by resorting to that inexpensive 
indigenous system of maintaining private educational 
institutions, called maktabs and ‘patshalas* under pipal 
trees where they probably learnt as much of the three B*s as 
they do in comparatively more expensive buildings of the 
present primary schools supervised by a stafi of Inspectors 
whose cost of upkeep and establishment absorbs an appre- 
ciable portion of the money which might well have been 
utilized in giving grants in aid to these institutions. I say, that 
if you want to improve the present condition of relations 
existing between man and man in India by a process of natural 
evolution and not by revolution, if you do not want tO 
inoculate the 90 per cent of Rural population Of India with 
Bolsheviok ideas which may shake the very foundation of 
Onr society, if you think that Agriculture is the best 
industry for thOm and for the country; if you do not want 
them to deviate^o dark unknown paths, and if you do not 
want to dislocate our present arrangements of society by a 
sudden shock, then 1 humbly suggest it would be advisable 
to separate the problem of Bural education from that of 
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Urban eduoation, and to try to keep the hands, ot these 90 
per cent of the people on the ploagh. Solve this problem 
with strict regard to the real needs and requirements ot 
the 90 per cent affected by it. In solving this problem, 
see that the character of education which they receive makes 
Agriculture - their hereditary industry • more and more 
paying. Make their farms more attractive than Govern- 
ment service or any other employment. Their weakness is 
our weakness. By their rise, we will rise. By their pros- 
perity, we will prosper. By their strength, we will gain power. 
They famish the foundation of the whole economic fabric of 
India, They make up our Revenue budget, They fill up 
our treasuries. I think 1 have said more than enough as to 
Rural Education from the point of view of the first of three 
considerations stated by me in the beginning. For them we 
want an education which may enable them to live comfort- 
ably. 


2 Problem of Urban Education. 

I would now consider the question of Urban Education 
from the same point of view viz., we want an 
?ected° with** Urban Education which may help us to live 
Uon.^** ^*^'*****" confortably. I would divide Urban Education 
into three classes. (1 ) Pi-imary or elementary 
(2) Secondary or High School (3) University. I think the 
most urgent need of India to-day is the development of 
handicraft and industries which deserve a very prominent 
poBiti.)n in our scheme of Urban Educatiqq. At the present 
Stage of India's development, I do not believe in any educa- 
tion for which the State has made itself responsible and 
which is divorced from all considerations of employment pf 
its commerpial usefulness. \Yhatever may he ite. philosP; 
phical aspect, the State must continually keep its eye on its 
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economic aspect, because ail the dire consequences of 
unemployment eventually fall over the head of the State. 
There is no dearth of elementary and secondary schools or 
even of colleges in Urban areas. The torch of knowledge 
is being taken from town to town and its light is now falling 
on the doors of those who at one time were beyond its 
reach. Yet how has the prevailing system helped to remove 
poverty or solve the problem of employment ? In the 
course of my service, I have to perform almost daily a task 
w hioh is painful and is repugnant to my nature. It is the 
task of disappointing othei'S. I try to use sweet language 
to leave as small a mark of hart on their dejected hearts as 
possible) but I find that disappoint I must. They apply for 
posts in Government service and I have to reject their 
applications for I have no posts to offer. Some of them are 
highly literate, I believe that other heads of Departments 
must have got similar experiences The system of Urban 
Education is the same all over India and it has produced the 
same natural results everywhere* The Mysore State has got 
a Recruiting Board for service which scrutinises all appoint- 
ments to public service. (By the bye, it is a very useful 
institution. It tends to reduce the chances of favouritism to 
a minimum). Now, this Board reports that 450 graduates, 
617 uuder-graduates and 2,708 S. L. C’s. applied for 
Government service and failed to secure appointments. The 
State can not absorb the yearly output of its University and 
Schools. On this state of affairs, the D ewan of Mysore, Sir 
Banerji after observing that these young should look to 
mining, prospecting development of smaller industries and 
trades proceeds to remark at the Mysore Economic Conference. 
*‘The solution depends upon the absorption of this young class 
of men into the agricultural and commercial activities of the 
State." "No sooner,** ho told the Assembly, "our educated 
young men turn their heads away from Government service 
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and not mould themselves in a form and in a fashion which 
will 6t one and all of them to any kind of Government work 
in the subordinate ranks, the better for the country/’ I 
wont be surprised if our Sadr-i-Azam may have to make 
similar remarks one day to the band of matriculates and 
graduates yearly turned out by our educational institutions 
situate in CTrban area. Lately I advertised for a tutor. I 
got greater number of applicants than I could have got if 
I advertised for an illiterate butler or a cook. So much 
as to employment. As to poverty, the condition is the 
same all over India-whetber State or British territory. 
This moment, I am addressing my own countrymen who 
know the inner condition of our people as much as I do. 
Am I exaggerating when I say that there are breathing 
on Indian soil millions of men who can not afford to eat 
more than once in twenty four hours, who can not save 
money to meet the contingencies of plague, famine and 
other dire calamities which nature inflicts upon mankind 
by turns! Peep into the houses of our poor men, count 
their assets and see what ordinary comforts of life they 
possess- How many can afford to sleep on bedsteads ? 
How many are shivering in a cold wintry night? How 
many stomachs remain idle day and night ? They have 
nothing in them to digest. You know and understand 
what 1 mean by all this. The necessity of a detailed 
inquiry as to the economic condition of Indiana has been 
pressed so often upon the Government of India and 1 am 
glad that the Government of Lord Reading is in sympathy 
with such an inquiry. I believe when the results of the 
deliberations of such a committee are publishedtkey may 
throw a flood of light on the depth of the poverty of our 
people, 

If Rural education is like the foundation of a building, 
which though unseen and buried in the ground, yet giyea 
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entire support to it, the Urban education is sometbiug like 
its superstructure which supplies all the comforts of living, 
which furnishes all that outward glamour and show that are 
counted as the paraphernalia of civilization, which strike the 
stranger and which have their own market value in the 
deliberations and Oounsels of Nations when they proceed to 
assign international positions to eaoh« Hyderabad State 
has in no way been behind, if not far advanced, ^ther States 
and British India provinces . in its genuine efforts to raise 
the standard of literacy. It has made primary education 
free. During the last ten years, it raised the expenditure 
on education from about 18 lacs to about 69 lactfs, its 5365 
Educational institutions of all character with 1,46,360 scholars 
in them, rose to 8,093 such institutions with 3,19,052 scholars 
them* It established its own University which, during 
the last four years turned out 872 Intermediates, B, A’s, 
M. A’s & L. L. B's. It turned out 907 Matriculates since 
1327 Fasli. These figures do not include boys that have 
passed from the Nizam College and high schools affiliated to 
the Madras University, We do not possess statistics show- 
ing how many of these scholars got employment, but my 
belief is that from the employment point of view, the posi- 
tion will be as disappointing as in Mysore State or British 
India. I am afraid that those who do not get a paying 
employment are sure to got one employment, and that is of 
spreading discontent which undermines the State- No State 
in the world can absorb all such class of growing literates. 
By all this, I do not mean to say that the State is not fully 
alive to the serious questions of employment. As a matter 
of factpefforts are being made to increase the number of 
Industrial schools. In the whcle State during the last ten 
years, 6 industrial schools with 506 scholars in them have 
riseu to 9 such schools with 1,270 scholars in them; and the 
expenditure oii such Bchooljs has ijjljjen from Ks. 47, 3^2 tp 
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Bb S9, 081. Teohnical edncation is given in a School 
opened in the Mint, This is apart from an Engineering and 
a Medical College in Hyderabad which between themselves 
cost about Rs. 1, 10, 703 In British India, Mr. H Sharp 
of the Education Department remarks in his 7th quinquen- 
nial Reviews that Industrial education of the higher type 
is net given in India but students are sent to foreign 
counlr^ under a scholarship systenJt For a population of 
33 crores, there were only 268 schools in the whole British 
India imparting technical or industrial education of an 
elementary character. The rate of progress appears from 
the fact that since then, the number of such schools in the 
whole India rose by 7 or 8 only. Thus comparatively 
Hyderabad State has not been behind British India in 
its efforts to stimulate such sort of industrial education. 
But all this is beside the point that I am driving 
at. It is only a drop in the oo^ean Its expenditure 
bears a very small proportion to the total educational 
budget of 69 lacs. What I am driving at is this that 
the whole scheme of Urban education may be so 
overhauled as to result in turning out a class of lite- 
rates who, the moment they finish their educational 
career, may begin paying their part in life as use- 
ful citizens, as useful members of society, whose services 
may be in demand, who may have far greater chances of 
of getting employment on account of the education imparted 
to them than they do possess now under the prevailing 
system, A complete change of policy is wanted. A complete 
change of angle of vision as to urban education is desirable. 
For instance, the total expenditure on secondary or High 
School Education in this state may be about 35 lacs 
( including Indirect expenditure) and on industrial schools 
about a lac. The question to be considered is whether the 
scales of expenditure oan be turned. 
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Now a distinction must be made between secondary 

Difference bet- ^*8^ School Education and University 
ween the ideals Education; The angle hf vision of looking at 

of Secondary t .V . 

and University both IS different In any case, it should be 
Education and j-/* . j , 

their Co-opera- uiflerent under the present circumstances of 
the country. Secondary or High School 
Education should aim at putting every member of Urban 
population into one pro|esaion or another. It may try to 
make him an artisan, a photographer, a painter, an archi- 
tect, a cook, a carpenter, a shoe-maker, a goldsmith, a dentist, 
a teacher, or a man of any profession of which there is a 
demand in society. The greater the number of such 
persons, the less of unemployment It should aim at 
variety, at number, and even at quantity. It should tap 
all the sources of possible employment. It should like to 
see every body educated for some profession or another 
according to his intellect, skill or natural capacity and 


attainments. It should try to enclose within its ambit men 
of all degrees of intellect who are not fit for University 
Education* Bare literary education can not be excluded from 
this ambit but it should not bo the only object within that 
ambit as is the case now. This should be the main ideal 


of at least that Secondary Education which is provided by 
the State at the expense of the public purse. The object 
of University Education provided by the State should 
be different. The University man should represent the 
highest, the noblest and the grandest in every branch of 
knowledge and science. It should not care so much for 


number as for quality and eflBciency One can not go on 
increasing the number of members of University indefinitely 
without affecting that quality and efficiency at which the 
University ought to aim. The business ofaUniversitj is to 
turn out men who can command and keep the whole 
population of the country-— Rural as well as Urban— under 
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the charm and iaflaoQoe o! their views and ideas. Uni- 
versity men should dictate policy and furnish zdealst If 
the hands and skill of a large number of men who have 
received secondary education are employed for constructing 
a building, the whole scheme and design of the building 
and its relationship to other objects connected with it may 
come out of the brain of one University man. The ideas 
of one University man may perm®®^’® through the entire 
body politic of the country. At one t^ioe Europe believed 
in the casuistical subtilities of Greek philosophy, but one 
U Diversity man of England — Lord Bacon— -shook the very 
foundation of that philosophy and substituted in its place 
a philosophy described by Lord Macaulay as experimental 
philosophy which eventually ^ame to rule over the minds of 
whole Europe and furnished foundation for all those practi- 
cal sciences that have made so much difference between 
East and West. It is therefore to the interest of the State 
to see that its University men should bo the pick and 
choice of those who receive Secondary Education. For it 
is then only that proper results can be obtained. There- 
fore in laying down the Slate Educational policy, some sort 
of understanding as to the distribution of Educational 
work between schools and University colleges seems to be 
necessary at least at the present stage of our National 
life. It does not amount to hampering or impeding the 
flow of the fountain of knowledge* It is a question 
of pure distribution of knowledge and not of its restriction. 
We can not spend too much on University education 
without depriving some members of the community of 
that Secondary education with which they could have 
been benefltted but for an unduly excessive expenditure 
on the side of University, and vice versa. We can not 
also lower the standard of University Education to suit the 
oonvfaieiaoe of all grades of intellect that choose to enter 
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into its portals without deteriorating that high order of 
efficiency aud quality which we so badly need to-day 
for our National purposes in every branch of life, whether 
politics, administration or education. One scientist of the 
calibre and albility of Sir Jagdesh Bose does more to help 

the cause of India, and to raise its prestige in the eyes of 
the League of Nations than hundreds of B. Sc’s who, after 

taking a science degree stoop to rot for the whole of their 
lives as clerks in some office All the time, labour and 

money lavished by the University on such class of students 
is I think a sheer waste. In laying down State Educational 
policy, some sort of understanding, as to the distribution 

of educational work and as to its character and quality is 
absolutely necessary mainly at the present stage of our 

national life when we want everybody in the lower rungs 
of the ladder to be employed in earning wealth and every 
body at the upper rungs efficient to think, to initiate and 
capable to lead. Suppose we begin turning out from our 
Osmania University a large band of graduates in Arts or 
even in sciences who have got no aim or object in life other 
than that of getting some Government post, the results may 
be as disappointing as they have been in British India. 

Again there must be absolute harmony and co-operation in 
the different stages of Urban Education. A University will 
find itself powerless unless Secondary Schools send to it 
proper materials to work upon. The whole scheme of Urban 
education should form one continuous chain from top to 

bottom. All through that chain, there should be visible one 
main object and one goal only. That main object and goal 

is to make a useful mao, useful to himself and useful to his 
country, and not to make him a being set adrift in the world 
with simply a smattering of knowledge in some sciences. 
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I am neither competent nor it is‘ the proper occasion 
to draw up a scheme of Urban Education 
effect to the ideas expressed above. I 
can only throw hints and suggestions. First 
as to Elementary Education. The London Board of Educa- 
tion prepared in 1910 a Manual Instruction for Public 
Elementary Schools which might have been further im- 
proved by this time* I am tempted to quote the summary 
of their conclusions and recommendations in para, 56, 
page 27, 

(1) “We consider that Handwork should be regarded 

as an essential feature in the Curriculum of 
every Elementary School, and that all possi- 
ble means should be adopted to encourage it, 
although we see difficulties in the way of its 
being made compulsory at present.*' 

(2) “We consider that there should be a continuous 

and progressive course of Handwork through- 
out the Schools from the Infants’ stage up- 
wards, and that it should be regarded as a 
method rather than a separate subject of 
instructionji'.’’ 

(3) “A.lthough we recognise that the majority of 

existing teachers have had no special training 
in Handwork, we do not regard this as an 
argument for postponing the introduction of 
this form of work. We think, however, that 
it is eminently desirable that a knowledge of 
Handwork principles should be an element in 
the trainiug of all future teachers, and that 
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increased facilities should be available for 
giving such instruction to existing teachers.” 

(4) “We consider that the ideal system is one in 
which all forms of Handwork should be taught 
in the Schools themselves by the ordinary 
teachers, and that in Schools of sufficient size 
a room should be set aside for this and kindred 
purposes. At the same time we fully appre- 
ciate the valuable work that is being done in 
the Handicraft Centres, though we are of 
opinion that more might be done to bring 
them into touch with the ordinary work of the 
Schools.'^ 

In February 1912, the Education Committee of London 
County Council published the report of a Conference which 
met to find out the ways and methods of Teaching of Handi- 
craft in London Elementary Schools. After pointing out 
the absolute necessity of including handicraft as a part of 
curriculum for the whole period of boy’s school life from 
the educational point of view, they proceed to point out the 
ways and methods for dovetailing this new subject into the 
existing school curriculum. 1 can not reproduce them here, 
but they show how wide awake are the educationists of 
England to look at education from "economic point of view. 
They do not seem to attach much importance to education 
imparted through memory only. They are bent upon 
utilizing more and more the hands and senses of boy than 
his bare mental powers and capacities for all educational 
purposes. Their recommendations extend over a wide range 
of all sorts of possible industries available in their country, 
the first principles of which they have tried to incorporate in 
the curriculum of all elementary schools as compulsory sub- 
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jeots. They seem to think that the learning of wor ds 
and phrases of a language do not educate a boy so much 
as doing the work done by .hand with the help of senses. 
The real faculties are developed more by handwork. At 
one place, they remark, It is a significant sign of the 
times that to>day, parents, press, public and employers 
are demanding that children leaving the school shall be 
better equipped for the duties that await them.” All this 
sort of literature is very useful for those who want to reform 
the elementary Education of this country. As to Secondary 
cr High School Bdueatiotif I understand that Germany 
has got a system of Vocational School. Every High School 
trains a boy for some vocation or another. It may be avoca* 
tion of photography, of horse shoeing, of horse training, of 
shoemaking, of hair dressing, of cooking, of music, or any 
other vocation. Of course, in Europe labour is much more 
respected than it is dottwin our country, and hence these 
vocations do not bear any brand or stigma of degradation 
on them. I would suggest that instead of multiplying 
Secondary Schools teaching bare languages or trying to 
convert the existing ones into Intermediate College? it will 
be more useful to the country, if we try to teach some 
particular vocation in each and every Secondary School on 
the lines followed by Germany. It is a pure suggestion. 1 
can not go into details. It will be for a committee of experts 
to find out how to weld the vocation curriculum in literary 
curriculums in the case of existing high schools. As to 
University Education I have already said enough as to the 
Ideal of University Education* It should look to the quality 
and efficiency and not to number and quantity. At present, 
education seems to be top heavy. More attention seems to 
be paid to University than to Secondary education. If the 
views already expressed by me be acceptable, then ^ great 
many changes may be necessary in the standard and quality 
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of edudation imparted in several Universities both in Sfates 
and British India* There is one special suggestion that t 
would make as far as Hyderabad State is concerned. For 
the last twenty years or so, the State has been spending 
large sums of money over Bduoaiion in the shape of award- 
ing scholarships to promising Mulkis who are sent both to 
foreign countries and to different Universities of British 
India to acquire knowledge and learning. They have been 
sent for all sorts of branches of learning. It is true that the 
Scholarship Committee has lately been careful to see that the 
Scholarships for study in foreign countries be given only to 
those deserving students who agree to rtce ive some technical 
education of a character which may help the economic deve- 
lopment of the country, but 1 shall be glad if their recent 
practice be sanctified by a strict rule that no scholarship 
for studies in foreign oonntriea will be awarded barely 
for learned professions, such as law etc. It is not 
because these subjects have no value, but because other 
subjects so far neglected deserve greater attention now. 
The only excuse or justification for spending public money 
on such boys is that they are being sent abroad to receive 
education which can not be had in our country. Our boys 
can learn law in this country also. J shall be glad to see 
only those boys being sent out wbo, on their return, can 
establish on the State soil a line of factories, mills and 
industrial concerns on both sides of the rivers Godaveri and 
Krishna with chimneys emitting clouds of smoke rolling 
majestically towards green fields and eventually disappearing 
on the tops of hillocks. There I would like to see graduates 
of Osmania University working with sleeves stuck up and 
adding to tho wealth of the country. We have to compete 
with the world now and not with the different provinces of 
India, Hands can not follow the race run with machines in 
other countries. Economic slavery of one country to 
another is worse than its political slavery. The effect of the 
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former must extend to all the inhabitants of the slave 
country, while the effect of the latter may, in certain oases, 
be confined to a few at the top who are anxious to gain 
power and hold ew ay over other human beings. 1 want the 
University to come to our help to make us free from our 
present economi o slavery. It is then and then alone that 
we can live happily. 

3 Problem of Female Education. 

Treating males and females as equal in number, the 
question of Female Education affects half the 
tha^subject of population of India. It is no way less impor- 
Fomaie Educa- tgut or less far reaching in its consequences 

than the question of boys’ education. Every 
child of India, whether male or female, is an asset to the 
mother country. Every soul in a woman’s body has as much 
capacity to retard or advance the cause of India’s progress 
as one confined in a body having man’s shape and form and 
appearance. Parents have not perhaps fully realized the 
true position of their daughters in the body politic of India, 
from the educational point of view. 

This is sad enough, but sadder still it is to think of the 
Character of oli®racter of Female Education that we have 
Resent Female gg fat provided for our girls. Parents have 

Education * , 

given and its to Send their girls to the existing educational ^ 
institutions provided for them, but there, our 
girls are being educated to pass the Senior Cambridge, the 
Matriculation and School leaving Certificate examinations, 
the Intermediate, the b.a., and u a., not to speak of the l.l.b.. 
examination of Universities. I think that this education 
does not suit our girls. If the strain of these examinations 
has made the health of our boys what it is to-day, I 
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Bbudder to tbiak of its ultimate efteob on the bealtb of our 
girls, Tbe energy of girls is meant by Nature to be 
reserved for certain definite purposes but under tbe present 
system, muob of it is wasted in making tbeit brain a reposi> 
tory of words and pbrases» which is comparatively of little 
use to them when they are faced with tbe great domestic 
problems of womanhood and motherhood. The question 
before us is *'What is the object of Female Education of the 
present character ?** Do we want them to be mere oonnter- 
parts of boys in the matter of education ? If so there would 
be no division of labour in the economic life of the country. 
The girl would be as much after books, politics and law as 
boy* Do we want them to be mere counterparts of English 
girls P But English girls are not suited to us and much 
less will be the counterparts. There are certain points on 
which East has so far been irreconcilable to West, the 
question of respective positions, rights and duties of 
the two sexes being one of them. Our experience is 
that 90 per cent of the marriages between Indian boys 
and girls brought up in European atmosphere have not been 
sucoessful. Mustafa Kamal Pasha could not pull on long 
with a girl of his own natiouality who was educated by a 
wealthy father in the best Girls*’ School of Paris, The 
question of the character of Female Education is far reaching 
in its consequonces. It goes to the very root of our civiliza- 
tion, our culture and our instinct of the relations existing 
between man and woman. I do not object to borrowing 
from other civilizations but the wisdom lies in fixing 
limits. The civilization of Europe was put to trial during 
the Great War and was found defective. We need not 
therefore adopt everything European for our girls. Even 
Europe is thinking seriously to change the character of 
Female education so as to suit the special requirements of 
women. In determining the character of education for our 
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girls it would be prudent to be iuolined towards overoaution. 
If we advance far enough on the present lineSi it may be 
difiScult to retrace our steps. At present, we are at the gate 
only. 


Very few people are against Female Education as a 
matter of principle. The only question is of 
to” threhMao- its nature and character. A process of conti- 
Education.*””^” nuous adaptation to the needs and require- 
ments of ever-changing society is the very 
life and soul of the progress of humanity. For example, 
when we have decided upon a scheme of Education for 
girls in general, we must have public schools for girls con- 
ducted according to modern methods. But the question is 
what should be the character of that education. My 
criterion of the character is the same which I have been 


pressing in the case of boys. We should be guided mainly 
by the economic aspect of the question and see what are the 
present day needs and requirements of our girls. It is 
difficult to disassociate the idea of a girl from the idea of 
home. We want to live and live a bit comfortably. We 
want our girls to be our real helpmates. We want to 
educate our girls on lines which may make them perfectly 
competent to deal with all questions directly connected with 
home. We want to make them the real masters of home, 


where their authority should be supreme. But this is possi- 
ble only when we specialize them in subjects which can not 
be taken up by boys without waste of their energy. At 
present when we prescribe the same ourriculum cr subjects 
of examinations for girls as we do for boys, we are practi- 
cally producing two individuals who have to form home but 
who can not add to the total output of home work. Both 
of them feel reluctant to spend their time over the kitchen 
and dining rpom affairs. Beth do not care to use the sewing 
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maohines or make dresses (or ohildrea. Both begin thinking 
that looking after housewifery, cookery or laundry or writing 
accounts is a sheer was|e of time* There is no division of 
labour. There is no saving of money. We can not live 
comfortably. The mastery of home passes into the hands of 
servants. Then come petty squabbles and frets. Then 
dawns sometimes the idea upon the mind of girl whether 
even childbirth does not interfere with those engagements of 
hers to which she has been firmly attached by the particular 

character of education received by her. The natural conse- 
quences follow. I think that so far we have not been giving 
the right sort of Education to our girls. The whole idea of 
the character of Female education should be reconsidered. 
The whole system of Girls’ Schools requires overhauling. 
Many subjects occupying the last position in the curriculum 
of Girls' School deserve the first position. Nursing should 
occupy the first position in the curriculums of a girl’s school. 
Her promotion in lower classes should depend not entirely on 
the number of marks she secures in English Gramo^r, Algebra 
and Mathematics but on the marks she secnres in domestic 
subjects, such as hygiene, dressmaking and laundry etc. 
Her advanced and higher studies in secondary schools should 
draw forth more of artistic skill and teach her more of 
drawing, painting, embroidery and those aesthetic sciences 
which appeal to feelings. If she cares to join the ITuiversity, 
she should come out with a degree in some subject included 
within the definition of Fine Arts. What I am driving at is 
this that her primary schools, her secondary schools and 
even her Universities should run onlines quite different from 
those of boys. If our funds do not permit we may have a 
fewer girls' schools, but those girls' schools should be founded 
on sound lines consistent with every thing that is best and 
noblest in our civilization, with our firmly established and 
inherited ideas of respective positions and duties of 
man and woman in onr society which constitute one 
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of those distinguishing features that separate the 
East from the West. The West misanderstaods us if 
it thinks that the East does not respeot * womanhood. ’ 
How oan East dare look down upon the mother at whose 
feet lies the paradise promised to man and to whom it has 
assigned a position next to God only. Her noblest and 
grandest mission in this world and her most solemn and sacred 
duty in this life is to rear up ohildrenof God, the souls of men 
who hold sceptres in their hands — a privilege of serving God 
and humanity in a manner reserved for their sex specially. 
We want our educational institutions for girls to be so model* 
led as not to annihilate and destroy those delicate and fine 
sentiments of relationship between husband and wife that 
led the woman to plunge willingly and gladly into the burn- 
ing fire before the corpse of her husband. Nobody believes 
in Sati to-day, but I do believe that at the present stage of 
the development of humanity East is East, and our Girls' 
Schools should be more Eastern in the character of Education 
which they impart than what they have been doing so far. 
To start with, we should not care for any degrees for our 
girls. I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I may be glad 
to see a few Indian girls with letters M, A. or LL. B. after 
their names, as exceptional oases arising under a special set 

of circumstances. But I am dealing with the question of 
the character of general education for our girls. 1 do not 
mind if all examinations which our girls have to undergo for 
the sole purpose of getting diplomas and degrees be abolished. 
In the case of girls, tho prevailing system of examinations 
does all its mischief without the compensating advantage 
which it confers upon boys in the shape of arming them with 
passports for entering into Government service, for which 
we do not want to prepare our girls at least in the present 
stage of our evolution- The present system of examination 
undermines their health. It bends their back. It 
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brings glasses on their noses. It makes them pale. 
Id 1904, when the Government of India, aft^r review- 
ing the past history of Education in this country laid down 
broad questions of policy and principles in one of its well 
known Eesolutiona. I think one of the grounds for condemning 
the then existing matriculation examination was that it 
attached too much importance to examinations and that the 
newly substituted School Leaving Certificate examination 
would set free the mental energies of young students to come 
into play in such a manner that the growth of their brains 
would not be stunted by the fear of coming examination. 
Long ago, in the old Legislative Council of United 
Provinces, I questioned whether the substituted system 
of S, L. C. examination achieved tho object with which 
it was first introduced. 1 hold the same view today. 
Anyhow, the point remains, that even the Government 
of India in 1904 appeared to think that the prevailing 
system of examinations had its pernicious effects 
and was capable of great improvement. To apply the testa 
of the same system of examination to girls which stands 
condemned in the case of boys is sheer cruelty to their more 
delicate constitutions. Three years ago, an American education- 
ist came to Hyderabad and gave us an illuminating account 
of the views to which the great educationists of his country 
were gradually veering round in the matter of examinations 
and of conferring degrees and diplomas. They are inclined 
to think that degrees and diplomas are not the true criterions 
of a man’s real merit and worth, ISfore often tha^jaot they 
have been found deceptive. Many a graduate have been 
found Worthless human being^ without any character and 
many men without degrees have been found far superior 
to graduates as men in this world. Therefore the Univer- 
sities of America are seriously thinking to replace these 
parchments called Diplomas with mere certificates of the 
College profedsors showing the terms which the student 
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aotaallj kept in certain oonraea of atudy They think that 
the chief businei^a of Uaiversity ia to eduoate and cultivate 
mao and not to give passports. Let those who employ a 
University man for their purposes form their own opinion 
as to his capabilities after finding out the college or the 
uaiversity where the student kept his terms, each of which 
will try to maintain its reputation before the public. If such 
is the tendency of great educationists of America on the 
subject of examinations held for giving passports to enter 
into service, can we not give a serious consideration to the 
question whether the advantages of abolishing the girls* exa- 
mination according to the prevailing system of examination 
outweigh those involved in its preservation. In short, on the 
subject of Female Education, I disapprove the present system 
in many respects. I do not Uke its ideal viz. preparation for 
certificates and degrees, I do not like its curriculums 
which are purely of literary character and which disregard 
the economic aspect of the question. I do not like its 
method of instruction which undermines their health, I do 
not like its examination system* If these views be acceptable, 

then many girls’ schools shall have to be completely over- 
hauled whether they be situate at Aligarh, Lucknow or 
Hyderabad. Both men and women want to live happily 

and want the educatiou of girls to be moulded by that 
consideration. 


Second Consideration. 

I have said enough to explain under the headings of 
fiural Education, Urban Education and Female Education 
what I meant by the first of the three considerations laid 
down by me in the beginning. I now proceed to show what 
1 mean by the Second Consideration. 
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In the begioniog of my address, I stated that three 

I niAa.n considerations should chiefly determine the 
^ the Second Educational policy. I have done with the 
consideration, seoond is that Education should 

be such as to turn out better men than those it has been 
doing BO far. I find the products of the prevailing system 
defective in three respects* 

Firstly — They generally have got less power of think- 
ing, less of mental vigour, less of originality 
and less of initiative 

Secondly — Physically they go on deteriorating. 

Thirdly — They are generally defective in the formation 
of those habits of system, method, regula- 
rity) punctuality, etc., which make not only 
a successful business man but go to the very 
root of character. 

The Gonferenoe being not denominational, I avoid dis- 
cussing religious questions. It is of course a matter of 
personal observation, but I believe that at least amongst the 
Mussalmans there is a dearth of heads like those who 
revolutionised Urdoo literature both prose and poetry, who 
founded the M.- A. O. College, who could hold the whole 
community in the hollow of their hands. There is a dearth 
of men who can lead armies or found new cities. 1 am not 
pleading for the old system of education but there is some 
defect in the present system which has not been able to 
produce characters that we meet in Islamic histories. As 
to physical deterioration, I speak as one who has suffered 
from the present system, I speak as the father of children 
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Vfhom be baa c oop su ff e ria g, and I speak as a daily observer 
and spectator of the sons of mj own countrymen. 1 feel, the 
system put an unnecessary strain upon my brain. I should 
have preserved more mental energy. I also know how my 
sons suffered under the present system. As the spec- 
tator and observer of the sons of my countrymen, I can 
say that when I am invited to attend meetings of prize dis- 
tribution, I often observe the physical condition of prize 
wianers and notice at what great risks of health and future 
prospects of life, the majority of prize winners have won 
their prizes. I do not always feel happy to see every one of 
them, for often I have arrived at the conclusion that 
though they won prizes, they became less qualified to discharge 
those duties of the real and actual life, for which they 
were originally trained. Every one of the age of fifty 
and above can compare the health of the older generation 
with that of the present one. I think physically we have 
degenerated. In the matter of formation of character and 
acquisition of certain valuable habits which are really the 
chief ornaments of man, I am sorry to admit that the 
present system has not helped us as much as we expected. 
1 think that the adoption of a wrong medium of Instruction, 
a deterioration of national games and sports, absence of 
military training, and estrangement between *Guru* and 
*ohela’, 'ustad' and *shagird* or teacher and pupil are chiefly 
responsible for the three main defects pointed out above. I 
will now deal with the question of this ^Second Oonsidera- 
tion’ under three headings. 1 Problem of medium of 
Instruction. 2 Problem of Physical Training, 3^ Problem 
of Hostel System. 

4 The Problem of Medium of Instruction. 

The problem of medium of instruction has now completed 
its centenary. It was first raised in 1825 and to-day we are 
in 1925, Before 1 say anything more on this question, 1 take 
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this opportunity of expressing my hearty congratulations to 
the moulders of Osmania University policy for having broken 
the ice, and given a lead to the whole country on this point 
It is a matter in which the whole of India is interested- It 
is a matter which is occupying the best thoughts of Indian 
educationists) Therefore I hope you will bear with me and 
allow me to state facts which are perhaps too well known to 
you but which may not be fully known to those who might 
care to take lessons from our experiments. An experiment 
of great national importance . is being tried within the 
precincts of Osmania University inaugurated by His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam. So far it has succeeded wonderfully 
well. Sciences such as chemistry, botany, medicine, logic, 
law, economies, theology, philosophy, engineering, mathe- 
matics are all taught in Urdoo right up to the highest 
University classes so far opened, with English as a compul- 
sary second language. People outside Hyderabad State are 
perhaps not fully aware of the great work that is being 
quietly done in tho small rooms of the Translation Bureau of 
the University which remains busy translating into Urdoo 
all up to date Standard English works on the above subjects 
and thus supplying the needs and requirements of the Uni- 
versity. The Government has tried to bring together the 
best linguists available in India and spends a large amount 
over them. As a dean of the Faculty of Law, I know a 
little of the results of this great experiment in the domain of 
Law, I have been an examiner of the l l.b , students of the 
Allahabad University, as well as those of the Osmania Univer- 
sity, I think that in the matter of grasping principles of 
Law, the former can not be said to be superior to the latter. 
The syllabus and the courses of studies of the L.L b’s., of 
both Universities are almost the same with this difterenoe 
only that we teach our law in Urdoo. In the last final l.l.6 » 
examination of the Osmania University, we made it a point 
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to select 90 per cent of our examiners from amongst the 
jndgea and leading lawyers of the different Provinces of 
British India* Twenty two students appeared and all 
passed in the First Division, It may however be stated 
that the minimum pass marks for the First Division were 50 
only. Still the result speaks for itself. As far as the 
State is concerned, I have got only to observe that the time 
has arrived when the principle of medium of instruction 
through vernaculars may have a far more extended applica- 
tion* Its demand is greater in Secondary Education than in 
University Education. I know that our Educational 
Department recognised the principle of educating through 
vernaculars long before this and is doing its best to extend 
the same- But the question of medium of instruction is an 
all India question. The best brains of the soil of India 
are busy working to solve the problem* Even in this 
State, I saw some people shaking their heads over this 
question which as far as State is concerned, appears to be a 
settled one* Therefore I do not want to miss this opportu- 
nity of expressing my views at some length, I pray for 
your indulgence, if I take a little of your precious time over 
this question. All those who have studied the Educational 
problems of the country know how the present situation 
came to be created more than a century ago* On the 
question whether English or Yernaculars should be made 
the medium of instruction in India, Raja Bam Mohan Roy 
set the ball rolling in 1821, and when the controversy on the 
above question rose to its highest pitch in 1 834, Lord 
Macaulay, the great champion of English education, put the 
whole weight of his position as the first Law Member of the 
Council of G-ovemor General, and of his authority as an 
educationist and an able writer of great eminence, on the 
side of English as the medium of education and wrote his 
memorable minute of 1835. The balance was turned at 
onoe^ In March 1835, Lord William Bentinok decided that all 
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funds that were so far employed in Oriental learning were to 
be employed ** in imparting to the native population a know- 
ledge of English literature and soienoe through the medium 
of English language.” Any further disoussion as to the 
merits or demerits of this decision will be of an academical 
character. It is sufficient to say that since then, much 
water has flowed. The policy has sufficiently been tried for 
90 years. If there was any object of educating the minds 
of the people for a certain ideal, that purpose has been 
served. The energies of our boys should at least now be set 
free for a more liberal and congenial system of studies in 
which their own vernaculars may be allowed to play a more 
prominent part. As things stand at present, the majority 
of our graduates leave schools and colleges with a shattered 
health, with very little power of thinking, and with practi- 
cally no power of taking initiative. After all, what is 
Education P To pnt in a nutshell, Education means the 
making of man. Man has been- endowed by God with 
certain powers and faculties found in every child who oomes 
to see the light of day. A good system of Education means 
to draw forth these powers and faculties and to develop 
them in such a way that they may all grow harmoniously 
and simnltaneottsly. One poiver or faculty such as memory 
may not have an abnormal growth at the cost or strangula- 
tion of another, such as imagination or thinking. An ideal 
man can be made only when all these powers and faculties 
are allowed to play their part in proper proportion. Now 
I say, and I say so from personal experience that when the 
medium of instruction is a foreign language, the boy’s 
energies are unduly exhausted and his time is unduly taken 
up in mastering words and phrases of a foreign language 
leaving little time for him to think out for himself, with the 
result that he acquires a sort of slavish mentality the evil 
consequences of which were pointed out by the Chancellor 
of Nagpur University in his able Convocation address the 
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other day. The Governor of the Province, as Chancellor of 
the tJ niversity rightly hit this weak point in the character 
of our boys. I make the medium of instruction partly 
responsible for this result. In 1916 or 1917, when moving a 
Besolution in the Senate of the Allahabad University, to 
make our mother tongue a compulsory subject in the Univer- 
sity courses, I put my case before European members as 
follows I said, Suppose the public schools in England 
make it a rule that, in future. History, Geography and 
Mathematics would be taught to English boys in Greek or 
Latin language how would you take it. As human beings, 
our Indian boys are not different from English boys. We, 
want our mother tongue to be the medium of instruction. 
You may be surprised to hear their reply. They said, ‘you 
have no mother tongue in the United Provinces, One 
claims Hindi and another claims Urdoo as his mother 
tongue. Now any attempt to enter into a controversy of 
this character will lead me far away from the object of the 
present address. Education has now become a transferred 
subject in British India and I may be permitted to ask the 
Minister for Education in the United Provinces to decide 
whether we have got any mother tongue or no. Even men 
like Dr. B. N- Parangpye who think that in British India, 
the present condition is not opportune for advocating verna- 
culars as the medium of instruction in Universities, 
advocate the introduction of vernaculars as medium of 
instruction in High School Standards. It is clear that 
English can not be made the mother tongue of millions of 
men inhabiting this vast continent for whom the shortest 
natural out to approach the portals of Secondary Education 
is through their vernaculars. Secondary Education through 
the medium of English will remain inaccessible to the 
general public for centuries. The select few can afford to 
have it Therefore the sooner we start doing that which we 
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have to do one day, the better it is in public interest* Look; 
at it from any point of view and the cause of vernaculars as 
the medium of instruction appears to be -oarefatable. Look 
itt it froih the economy point of view. Books written in 
irernBCulard will always be cheaper. Parents who have to 
buy English Geography, English History, English Algebra 
and Such other English books every year for every class to 
%hich their sons are promoted can alone understand what 
the total costs of purchasing English books come up to. 
More teachers also may be available to teach certain subjects 
in vernaculars. By thus reducing the cost of secondary edu- 
cation you will indirectly be spreading more secondary edu- 
cation in the masses. It is sometimes argued that there are 
no books available in Vernacular Languages to teach 
sciences, histories, geographies etc. Firstly the objection is 
not so formidable in the case of High School Education as 
in the case of University Education. Secondly, unless we 
make vernaculars ae- the medium of instruction, the books 
shall never be written. It is purely a question of supply and 
demand. From the 6th Form of a High School right up to 
the highest class of a University College, an English Arith- 
matic, an English Algebra, an English History, an English Geo- 
graphy is demanded in the market. Who will then think of 
writing books in vernaculars. Itissignificantthat in 1S30 when 
similar controversy arose between Anglicists and Orientalists 
as to the medium of instruction^, the main arguments of 
Anglicists were that no books were available in vernaculars 
to teach the subjects prescribed in School curriculum. 
Treveleyapaf in his Education in India writes that in those 
days the demand of English books was so great that “up- 
wards of 81,000 English books were sold by the School 
Books Society in the course of two years, while the Educa- 
tion Committee did not dispose of Arabic and Sanskrit 
volumes enough in three years to pay the expenses of keep- 
ing them for two months, to say nothing of printiDg 
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expenses.’* Is it not a disgrace to our Educational system 
that since then, in the matter of demand for books written 
in. vernaculars and in our own mother tongue, the position 
has remained unchanged, if not grown worse, for full one 
century. The result is not startling. The logic is some* 
what as follows. Yon can not make vernaculars sto- the 
medium of Instruction^ because you have no books in verna- 
culars. But it has been found by an experience of 
100 years, that as long as the medium of instruction 
in High Schools remains English, you will never have 
books in vernaculars. Therefore you will never have books 
in vernaculars to make them -as-a medium of instruction. 
Therefore your vernaculars will never be a medium of 
instruction. Is it not arguing in a circle? Is this line of 
argument fair to the cause of Vernaculars? I say, change 
your policy, make vernaculars the medium of ins^imtion and 
within a generation, the Book Stalls will be with 

vernacular books on the subjects prescribed in School curri- 
culum. Now look at this question from the point of view 
of original thinking power. In the domain of authorship, 
many well-informed Indian brains are lying idle because 
they can not produce a decent book in English which is diffi- 
cult for them to master and they do not care to write in 
their own vernaculars because there is no demand for the 
same. I have seen my countrymen with manuscripts of books 
of real value in vernacular whjch if written in English 
language might have fetched thousands of rupees, but over 
which the authors were too poor to risk money as they were 
afraid of there being no demand of such books in the market. 
Is it not deplorable ? Adoption of vernaculars as the 
medium of instruction does not amount to abandonment 
of the study of^English language. I shall be the last 
person to condemn the study of a language from which 
I have myself been so much benefitted and from the obliga- 
tiona of which India can neyer free itself. From every point 
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of view, educational, political convenience or administration 
1 wish that the fountain of English language should ever flow 
on the soil of India and never become dry, for it is through 
^English language that we can more easily come into contact 
with the wonderful development of European scientific know- 
ledge in which we are so sadly lacking; it is through English 
language that we will keep ourselves linked to an Empire 
in which we have decided to throw our lot and lastly it is 
through its medium that we desire the East to shake hands 
with the West. If advanced countries like Japan, Germany, 
France or England feel the necessity of maintaining and 
encouraging the study of Foreign and classical 
languages as a part and parcel of their Educational 
scheme in their own interest, how can India which 
is so backward educationally afford to close those 
windows or skylights through which so much light of 
knowledge and learning has been falling on the mind of its 
children. And if this necessity of learning the languages of 
most advanced Western nations continues to be a permanent 
necessity then which language in the interest of India can 
serve our purposes better than English, Tb^l^ore I do not 
want to close English Schools or Colleges. But what I do say 
is that English should occupy the same position in our Schools 
and Colleges as a foreign language does in any civilized 
country today, as a foreign language does in England, Ger- 
many, France or Japan. What I do say is that the present 
order of positions of these languages in our Schools and 
Colleges should be reversed, The position which English 
occupies may be given to our vernaculars and the position 
which vernaculars occupy may be taken by English, In 
other words, the Yernaoulars be made the first language 
and English be made the compulsory second language, I 
8ay so because I believe that this arrangement will help our 
mental, physical and even national development more than 
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the present arrangement has been doing. Even after this 
change of policy English will continue to remain the oonneo- 
ting link not only between the different provinces in India , 
but between India and of the whole of the British 

Empire and of all English speaking people outside 
the Empiie Such as America etc. In our own 

interest, it is necessary to preserve and respect this 
link. It may be argued that though this change of 
position of languages in our Educational system may lighten 
a bit of the present strain or burden on the brains of our 
boys, yet their knowledge of English language will become 
very poor and scanty. I may concede this. But it is a 
question of balancing the advantages and disadvantages of 
the two mediums of instruction. If we lose in the matter of 
getting a command over English words, we gain in the 
matter of getting a command over our vernaculars, we gain 
in mental vigour and in original thinking power. It is ideas 
which count and not the words of a foreign language. A 
few days ago, I read in a paper the specimen of English 
written by M. Caillaux, the great man of Prance. He made 
gross grammatical mistakes in punctuation etc,, and the 
papers apparently made some sarcastic remarks about it. 
Now, if I can produce the brains of M. Caillaux in Indian 
students, I do not care if they make grosser mistakes in 
their English composition than the French statesman did. 
From the national point of view, it is sufficient if our Educa- 
tional system guarantees so much teaching of English to our 
students in general as to enable them to understand it and 
to express their ideas in it in an intelligent manner* I would 
therefore suggest that the high school courses be so arranged 
that up to the age of 12, the boy may receive elementary 
education in all subjects such as Mathematics, geography 
arithmetic, history etc,, entirely in vernaculars. The burden 
of studying a foreign language such as English should not 
be placed on the brain of the boy before the age of 13. The 
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Hfctle brain of a boy possesses only a limited quantity of 
energy and we should try to make the best use of it at its 
minimum waste. It is a question of economy also both in 
time and energy. It will bring our boys nearer to their 
religion also which is to be found more in their vernaculars. 
I plead the cause of vernaculars before every (rovernment in 
India, whether States or no, I plead in the name of small 
undeveloped brains of our boys which are sinking under tho 
strain of learning words and phrases of a foreign language 
without following them, I plead in the name of that mental 
growth and physical development which our countrymen 
must possess when they emerge from educational careers to 
enter into that struggle of life which has to be carried on 
against the whole world, I plead in the name of every Edu- 
cational system that is prevailing all over the civilized 
world except India, and lastly, I plead in the name of every- 
thing that is best and noblest in the idea of Education to 
make vernaculars, to make our mother tongue as the sole 
medium of Instruction in our Schools and Colleges. I am 
sure this change will help education to turn out better men. 

5 The Problem of Physical Training. 

Without going into the details of the subject which will 
be too lengthy a diversion for the present address, my experi- 
ences lead me to think that the products of the present 
system do not possess in a sufficient degree those qualities 
who go to form what they call ‘character’ in its most general 
and widest sense of the term* It strikes me that our boys 
require some sort of training which will make them more 
amenable to discipline, more capable of developing those 
qualities of body and mind which may make their backs 
straight, which may enable them to walk and live in this 
life with a greater degree of self respect and manliness. 
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For this purpose only, I would like to introduce an element 
of such military training in our High School and University 
Educational Systems as may be suitable to civilians- This 
has nothing to do with military colleges established for the 
defence of the country. Everybody has come to recognise 
the effect of physical training and development on the charac- 
ter of man- The introduction of drill system in our schools, 
the encouragement to sports like hockey, football, cricket and 
the arrangement of Game Tournaments are quite welcome 
and lead our boys to the desired goal to a certain extent, 
But I find the remedy insuflElcient, I want to make the dose 
a bit stronger for the results have so far been not so much 
satisfactory as we desire them to be. The sciences of phy- 
siology and psychology have proved to the hilt that mental 
development can not be separated from physical development, 
A provision for a military trainer and play ground for boys 
should be made for all State Schools, and no private High 
School be recognised by the State unless it has made this 
provision. I go so far as to suggest that no Entrance or 
School Leaving Certificate be given unless the student passes 
the subject of physical and military training, on whatever 
small a scale it may be. After all, the only value that School 
certificates or even College Diplomas possess before the 
public or in Government eyes consists in the presumption 
that the person holding the certificate or diploma has attained 
a certain degree of proficiency which will enable him to dis- 
charge his duties as a citizen to the extent suggested by 
those parchmentSj which otherwise, would be waste papers. 
Now, a certificate or a diploma showing the extent of the 
interest which the student has been taking in manly sports 
and games or the proficiency which he has attained in Military 
training, will, I think, help both the public and the Govern- 
ment a great deal in selecting the proper class of persons for 
the different duties of life for which they are demanded, 
£1760 for a job^ where a man has to sit long at a table I would 
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prefer a man with good physique who has undergone some 
sort of military training. During the Great War* in the 
ranks of German army, school masters, traders and professors 
were found leading large armies. My object is to point out 
how military training produces certain traits of character 
which help him in every department of life. The last century 
practically emasculated the manly spirit of India. Our peo- 
ple are especially lacking in certain traits of character closely 
connected with manly occupations of life, and I want to find 
out some remedy for the same. I know the special circums- 
tances of this country , Therefore my scheme is very modest. 
^Hippose in the beginning we confine this sort of training 
to a few High Schools and Colleges at places where 
there are big cantonments and where a military trainer is 
easily available for a few hours in a week. As far as 
Hyderabad is concerned, I understand our Sovereign has 
lately sanctioned the establishment of a Military College 
here- A co-operation between other educational institu- 
tions of Hyderabad and this military college will, I 
think, be a feasible - scheme. Going into details will 
be a waste of time- 1 simply throw ^^road suggestions for 
what they are worth. My only point is to make a small 
beginning in this direction. I do not want to be a dreamer. 
1 entertain no impracticable and fantastic schemes in my 
head, as to military training When walking round the 
precincts of a college at Cambridge last year, the notice 
board at the gate of the college interested me a great deal. 
One of the notices contained a programme showing the 
hours of military training for the University Corps. I 
asked my son who was with me whether be could join it. 
He sai 1 that Indians were not admitted to that corps, I 
would like to see something ou those lines being done in our 
big schools and colleges. 1 understand that an organisa- 
tion resembling a University corps is a,lready in embryo in 
some University colleges of India, but I think that the 
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movemenfc requires a stronger impetus and a stronger 
support. Military training of a certain character suitable to 
the civilian class of the population may be made an optional 
subject in our University and High School currioulums* 
Students holding certidcatea of having gone through this 
training will naturally command a particular attention. The 
people also shall be awakened to its importance, I have no 
doubt that an education accompanied with military training 
will turn out a better class of men* 

6 The Problem of Hostel System. 

The old Universities of Cairo and Oardjlyo give some 
idea of the Muslim conception of hostel system. 
^Hostorsyste^ India the division of man’s life into 

four stages one of which passed with the Guru, 
or Pundit gives an idea of the importance which the Hindus 
attached to the constant association of the inspirer and the 
inspired, the teacher and the pupil. The methods have 
changed with the times, but the idea undejdying the new 
methods is the same, viz , the importance of Hostel system. 
I believe in Hostels conducted on proper lines, which I 
think will go a long way towards the formation of character. 
There are certain advantages in boys living together under 
the supervision of a proper superintendent, which can never 
be had otherwise. The chances of developing the spirit of 
comradeship, the facilities for manly game and sports, the 
formation of habits of regularity and punctuality, the 
immunity from several dangers of immoral life, the freedom 
from all anxieties and diversions which are the ordinary 
incidents of living among those who are not themselves 
students, are some of the advantages of a Hostel life. But 
1 feel aversion to any hostel where the boy loses all the 
comforts of home, and does not get any of the above advan* 
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tkgea, t feel aver»dh to any hoatol where he ^ets sitaply 4 
to live, But has to aroange for his own cook, dhobi 
ahd servants. These anxieties bconpy too much of his time 
without giving any ooMpensating advantages. It is a pitj^ 
that in the whoie of India, there are very few hostels in the 
proper sense of the term. Even in jplaoes like Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta, students do not get the real breeze 
a hb'stei life, Muslim University hostel at Aligarh 
perhaps comes nearest to the true idea of a hostel. 
But even that is not perfect. The ideal hostels 
are probably Oolieges at Cambridge add Oxford 

and the Schools at Eton and Harrow. I personally 

think that we are in need Of more hostels than schools 
and colleges of the type that We are running now where 
there is So . little of character forming. The question 
of hostel system can not be separated from the question of 
National Education and must be grappled with in a manner 
befitting its great importance in the matter of shaping 
national character. ■ In conclusion, I submit that if our 
medium of instruction be made our vernaculars^ and proper 
arrangements be made for physical training and hostels, our 
education will produce a much better class of persons both 
mentally and physically than it has been doing so far. 

7 The Problem of educating Hindus and 
/hussaimans to Unite. 

The third consideration influencing the question of the 
The QufestionB character of Education is that it should tend 
"itihaSrshi Mussalmans to unite. Every one 

to who has followed the trend of events that have 
lately disfigured the fair face of our mother 
country will see at once what I mean by this. Mahatma 
Gandhi made a strenbus attempt to unite these two great 
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comraunities of India. When asked to send a telegram itt 
connection with the Damascus atrocities, his pronouncemWit 
to the effect that he was in the position of a caged lioo shows 
that even he has laid aside his armour* My friend Fandtt 
Moti Lai Nehru also appears to be in a despondent mood. 1 
suggest that they might well knock at the door of Education 
to get that which could hot be found elsewhere. Is it possi- 
ble to lay the foundation of Unity through proper educa- 
tion P Last year. I wrote a brochure titled 

f ^ Ui ) j 0.1* 1 Ai* 

(India during the days of Aurangazeb ahd the question of 
Unity between Hindus and Mussalmans) in which 1 expres- 
sed my views on the subject of Unity between Hindus and 
Afussalmans at seme length and in its Chapter X showed 
how that object could be {ushieved through proper Education. 
In this address I beg your permission to repeat a few of the 
observations made there. 1 suggest that new histories of 
India be written from our point of view and prescribed as 
courses of study in our Eduoational institutions mainly for 
young boys of impressionable age. Such histories should 
rise above the plane of communalism, take a broad view of the 
subject, treat Hindus, Mussalnaans and the present Christian 
Rulers as waves of humanity sent by Providence at different 
periods of time to put in their own quota of good work in 
the great task of evolution of orores of human beings in- 
habiting this part of the globe. A historian will find plenty 
of material on this subject as shown in the above book. My 
belief is that much mischief has already been done by 
histories taught to our boys whwe a biased view is taken of 
the Mussalman period of rule aud through which seeds of 
discord and division have been sown in the impressionable 
mind of our young boys— *seeds the fruits of which wo have 
begun tasting now. Our eurrioulums should be purged of 
such histories. 1 lay stress also upon the desirability of iQ- 
preasiog the points of oontaet between Hindu and MusmIdmi 
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boys in our Educational Institntiona, Denominational 
schools and colleges should make it a point always to admit 
ft certain pel oentage of students of other denominations* 
Hurdled in a common class, breathing the same atmosphere, 
sitting on the same benches, playing on the same ground, 
deriving their inspiration from common professors, they will 
cement friendships with a bond which may not break or give 
way under the pressure of those political upheavals that are 
seen not only in States, or in British India, but all over the 
world. To unite these two communities we should be very 
careful in the selection of our professors and teachers. For 
they are the artisans. The instrument is in their hands. 
If they like, they can help much by their conduct and force 
of character in uniting Hindu and Muslim boys. If they so 
desire they can also widen the gulf that exists to-day. Our 
teachers and professors should be above all politics. Like 
ft King they should sit on the high pedestal of learning and 
shed the lustre of light and of knowledge on all irrespective 
of caste, creed and political views. Their work is great 
and noble. They have devoted their life to improve and 
better the condition of man’s soul. It is the work for which 
man appears to be born. It is a work of God. No 
sacrifice is too much for it, People whose business is of 
such a noble character can afford to look down upon all who 
are engaged in petty squabbles of communal disputes or of 
bread and butter. I think that under the special circum- 
stances of this country, one of the Educational problems 
that will go on increasing in importance as time goes 
on is the question of character of education which may 
tend to unite Hindus and Mussalmans. In solving this 
question, the national histories taught to our boys and the 
character of our teachers and professors will go on playing 
a great part. I have therefore thought it proper to sound 
a note of warning on this most important point. Our 
Teachers’ training schools and colleges should watch closely 
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the trend of mind of those who are going to be entrusted 
with the solemn duty of moulding the character 
of boys. Any exhibition of feelings of bias and 
prejudice may be treated as a ground for disqualification to 
serve as a teacher. Every teacher employed may be asked 
to put down bis seal or signature under a solemn declara. 
tion and vow not to make distinctions between students and 
students- Does it sound ridiculous ? Those who know the 
nature of complaints sometimes made by students will not 
think so. The situation is extraordinary and extraordinary 
measures are necessary. The Government is justified in 
adopting all those measures which repeatedly bring home to 
the mind of our teachers its own policy on the point. 

One more point is striking me- I would suggest that 
when a school class meets, the teaching should always begin 

with a question from the teacher somewhat of the following 
character : — 

“ Why are you being educated? ” 

The students may in a body give a reply somewhat of 
the following character ; — 

“ To become good men, to serve God, to serve 
humanity, and to love our countrymen whatever 
may be their caste, creed or religion. We do 
make this promise. ’* 

Imagine the effect of repeating this formula daily from 
the age of 7 or 8 when the teaching begins to the age of 20 
or 21 when it ends, A boy or girl who is not willing to 
subscribe to the above rule does not deserve any education 
in a public school maintained or aided by public treasury, 
1 remember having an interesting talk with a high Japanese 
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official who was travelling in the same boat with me from 
3SngIand to India in 1912, On the question of relations 
between Japan and America, he said something as follows;— 
It is an open secret that we must settle the question of our 
position in this world by a war with America. The way in 
which we are being treated by America leaves no other 
alternative. The whole Japan is being educated on the 
lines of having a war with America. When the boys meet 
in the class, the teacher begins his teaching with a question 
like this, ‘Why are you educated’ ? The student replies, 
*To fight with America,’ 

That is how nations are made. On the question of 
Hindu Muslim relations, we may not be able to change the 
character of the present grown up generation who are in the 
thick of the fight, but the little twigs may be successfully 
bended. Remember that the shore is in sight. If our boat 
ever wrecks in sight of that shore, it will be by colliding 
with the shoals and treacherous rocks of Hindu-Muslim 
dissensions. Let us educate our boys and girls, the fathers 
and mothers of the future generation, with a strong sense 
for unity — unity with our neighbours, unity with our 
countrymen, and unity with humanity No higher goal of 
our education can be laid down. I place this suggestion before 
my countrymen rather seriously. It is a question of our life 
and death as a nation. By accepting my suggestion, you 
do not lose anything, but you may gain much. In any case, 
it is worth trial. The Hiodu-Muslim unity question is 
threatening to become the most difficult problem of our 
country. Other methods to solve the problem are failing 
all round. Let us attempt to solve it through proper educa* 
tion. Once we are educated to unite and our brains are set 
free to work for other purposes, we may be able to count 
ourselves as one of the torch bearers of knowledge and 
learning in this world. 
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8 The Problem of Co-operation in the Universities 

of the World. 

There is a great movement in the educational world 
to-day. The great seats of learning, the Universities of the 
World, show a tendency towards union and cooperation for 
the common cause of knowledge and learning. The educa> 
tionists of America suggest the feasibility of a Scheme under 
which professors of different Universities of the World may 
exchange their chairs for a time both to teach others and to 
learn from others. As a matter of fact one of the American 
Universities sent a professor about two years ago who toured 
all over India and went to different educational centres 
explaining the scheme. He came to Hyderabad also. 
England is trying to make itself the central station of all 
the Universities in the whole of the British Empire and 
connect itself with each and every one of them by feelings 
of common understanding, good will and cooperation. Our 
State contributes its quota of help and support to this 
Central Station. In India, a Board of Educationists has 
been formed under the patronage of the Government of India 
in which all the recognised Universities of India are expected 
to represent and take part in the joint deliberations of tho 
Board. They try to arrive at a common understanding on 
broad questions of principle affecting the cause of Education 
as a whole. It is not expected to hamper or restrict the 
freedom of any University. This world wide movement 
augurs of a great future. I may tell you how I look upon 
it. I am inclined to take a philosophical view of the situa- 
tion, In spite of all the differences of colour, creed, shape 
body, habits, customs and even of civilizations of different 
nations, there is something common in the psychology of all 
men which enables them to understand each other; there is 
something common in the logic of all men, in the method of 
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iearoH after trtifch and in the methods of instrnotion. Novr 
this common element can well form a basis of the true Science 
of Education, from which all Humanity can bo equally bene- 
fitted* This common element can also form a common 
platform for the whole mankind- Thus in diversity, we 
will find unanimity and in differeaces. we will find agree- 
ment. On this common platform, it may eventually turn out 
that the elements of unanimity and agreement preponderate 
over those of diversity and differences. We will therefore 
gladly grasp the hand of fellowship and comradeship exten- 
ded to us in the domain of Education. The days of aloof- 
ness are gone. There was a time when Bast claimed to be 
the sole teacher. It spurned the idea of learning from the 
West. It thoaght that its sciences were perfect. It thought 
that its great men had said the last word on every 
branch of knowledge. That theory is exploded now. Qnr 
notions and pretensions are found to be incorrect. To-day 
wo confess our mistakes after suffering too much and 
too long under false delusions respecting our importance. 


East is now practically a slave to West. To-day the 
position which we take up is that if East has to teach 
something to West, it has to learn also a great deal 
from West. East and West can well bo both teachers and 
pupils of each other. If Bast dazzles West with its religions 
and spiritualism, West dazzles East with its material develop* 
ment. If in spiritual matters. West bows before Christ— a 
son of Bast— in material matters. East is bowing before 
several sons of West. East can not claim any special pre- 
ference or importance simply because West has been more 
busy in finding truths about Matter. The truth is that 
all Truths are Truths and have equal value. Those who 
are busy in finding truths about Matter have got as impor- 
tant a work in their hands as those who claim to be bogy 
with Spiritualism. It is being realized every day that to 
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separate inquries about Truths relatiog to matter from those 
about Spiritual Truths is almost impossible. It is difficult 
to say Tvhere matter ends and lite begins. That which U 
lying to»day as a particle of dust under our feet is seen 
moving with full vigour of life to-morrow. Those who are 
busy in finding the character of Matter are simply bnsy with 
a link of the same long chain of Truths which surrounds the 
Universe. This truth is not confined to Space— Bast or 
West; it is not confined to Subject either— Matter or Soul. 
The whole Universe as it stands forms one connected whole. 
To understand it, both matter and soul deserve equal study. 
From a spiritualist’s point of view, God is another name of 
‘Huk’ or ‘Truth’ which thus envelopes the Universe with a 
living force in it. Every Truth that is found out whether 
in the domain o! Matter or of Soul brings us nearer to God, 
and to find God, to find the last cause in the links of 
Causation is the height of the Education of man. For thia 
purpose at least all human beings can unite. Thus united, 
the speed of humanity towards the common goal may be 
taster than that it is to-day. In the darkness of ignorance 
around us, in the din of wars and battles, in the clashing of 
communal interests, in the height of territorial prejudices, 
and in the midst of religious bigotry and all the present 
differences of colour and creed, that separate human beings 
from each other to-day, at least educationalists ot all caste, 
creed, nationality and colour can unite for a common cause on 
a common platform. Moved more by a common impulse, 
they can march side by side as comrades, present a united 
front to their common enemy — ignorance— and go on 
marching, fighting and conquering it until they reach that 
summit from where the sun of Truth and Knowledge may be 
visible rising majestically, dispelling all the darkness of 
ignorance, throwing a flood of light on the true relationship 
and connection that exists between soul and soul, between 
soul and other forms of lives seen in this world, explaining 
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the relationship between man and matter, between man and 
Universe, nay between man and God Himself, It is possible 
that by the united efforts of the educationists and scientists 
of the world, convincing proofs be available that all souls 
are particles of one body, that 'all souls are rays emanating 
from one sun. In that knowledge and conviction alone lies 
the future hope of Humanity. Man possessed of Truth and 
conviction can achieve wonders. It is then that not only 
may a Hindu embrace a Mnssalman and a Mussalman may 
embrace a Hindu in the East, but East may embrace West 
and West may embrace East. It is then that the saying of 
Budyard Kipling that *East if East and West is West* may 
become a matter of the past. And where can Truth accom- 
panied with conviction and achieving such wonders be more 
easily found than in a Temple where the educationists and 
thinkers of the whole world unite and oo*operate for the 
common cause of Humanity. It is the difference in educa- 
tion that separated East from West. Is it possible that the 
same education imparted in its true light may unite East to 
West? If East is too much imaginative and spiritualistio 
and West is too much practical and material, it may be 
possible for true education to find out a via media and make 
a common platform for humanity. Excuse me for this 
philosophical digression. But to tell you the truth, such 
is the character of ideas which oposs my mind as I think 
over this movement towards Unity and Cooperation amongst 
all the Educationists of the world the signs of which are 
visible on the horizon. 

9 The Problem of Immediate Steps for 
Educational Reform. 

I began my address with laying down three main 
considerations which I submitted might well influence the 
future Stato Educational policy of India, To, give foU 
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effect to those three main considerations, eight different 
problems have been touched in this address^ As I said 
before, there is nothing new in my suggestions. I have 
simply reproduced that on which the public and the press 
have lately been laying so much stress. I earnestly 
appeal to every Government in India to place the ques- 
tion of Educational Reform as first in the list of the 
programme of Reforms. As far as Hyderabad State is 
oanoerned, our enlightened Ruler has, I understand, already 
appointed a strong committee to consider this question. 
In British India, Education is a transferred subject now, 
and if the views expressed here have some force in them. 
I expect the Ministers not to feel shy of the far reaching 
character of changes that shall have to bo made in that 
oonneotion. They should not feel shy, as the whole 
country is with them. The people have begun realizing 
the barren character of bare literary education. They 
should not feel shy as the educationists of the world are 
with them. Our system of education is practically the 
same as it was a century ago when introduced by Lord 

Bentinok and Lord Macaulay, but the educational systems 
of the rest of the world seem to have undergone rapid 
changes. The whole of our future is bound up with the 
character of our Education. If necessary, let certain 
schools be closed. If necessary, let curriculums be entirely 
changed. The difficulties and inconveniences of the present 
should be faced for the sake of the future permanent good. 
The position which exists to-day is extraordinary and ex* 
traordinary measures may be necessary to meet an extra* 
ordinary situation. I fully appreciate the difficulties of 
practical administrators— but something must at least be 
done immediately. Just as a little change in the angle of 
vision sometimes presents quite a different scenery before 
the eyes, so a Uttle change of heart in the matter of eduoa-i 
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tioaal policy may produce far reachiog results io the general 
progress of the country. I am not disappointed, 1 hare 
erer been an optimist. It is true that the cause of 
Edncation demands the thoughts and services of our best 
men. It requires minds moulded by the culture and 
civilization of the East and illumined by the progressive 
ideas and the scientific discoveries of the West. It 
requires well balanced minds prepared to sacrifice the best 
in them without any thoughts of rewards and compensation 
for their humanitarian services, for it does not present the 
same glamour and does cot create the same hopes of gaining 
power to rule over other human beings as political 
life does these days- We require men of culture and learn- 
ing who in spite of many worldly temptations and ambitions 
before them, prefer to enter the humble temple of the cause 
of Education where there is nothing to please, nothing to 
enliven and brighten life except the fountain of love and 
pore love of humanity. India has got »ueh worthy sons- 
This very Conference was arranged by such sons. There is 
a great future before us. Let us work and work for 
immediate Reforms and the success will be ours 

The Progress of Education in Hyderabad-Deccan 
and Prayer for fils Exalted Highness the Nizam. 


It has so far been my painful duty to criticise wherever 
neooessary the prevailing system of Education all over India. 
It is now my pleasant duty to recognise what has so far been 
done in Hyderabad Decoan in tbo cause of education. During 
the last few years, a tremendous progress in Education has 
been made in this dominion. Primary education has been 
made free to more than a orore of human beings. The 
expenditure on Education has gone up from about 18 laes 
to more than 68 lacs. The number of educational institn- 
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tions imparting knowledge and learning has risen from 5366 
to 8093 and the number of scholars seeking knowledge from 
146360 to 8 19052. A University has been founded that tries 
to blend Bast with West and which augurs of developing 
into a Cordova of the Bast. If in one part of Hyderabad 
City, you find a Medical College where up to date standard 
works on allopathic system of medicines are taught in the 
mother tongue of the students by able professors of European 
learning and education helped with a hospital built at a cost 
of about 22 lacs which can bear comparison with the best 
hospitals in Asia; in another part of the same city, you 
will find *Ha kirns’ or physicians of established reputation 
teaching the Unani system of medicines and preparing a 
band of young men who go to the remotest corners of the 
State to alleviate pain and suffering of humanity with the 
help of indigenous medicines which are within easy reach 
and access^both of the rich and the poor. Turn to another 
direction of the city, and you will find an engineering 
college from where are drawn architects, designers, and 
builders of new Hyderabad, Go to the Mint and you 
will find there a technical school where the future 
mechanics of the State are being trained. If you turn 
to the science cf Law you will find that besides the 
high training and education in Law that the Osmania 
University imparts, hundreds of boys are being trained 
in the elementary principles of law in a separate law 
school under the control of the High Court, which meets the 
demands of those Lower Courts which are situate in out of 
the way places where the University degree holders would 
not care to go. In Hyderabad you will not miss an Art 
School also where the sioence of aesthetics is receiving duo 
attention. We are going to revive a class for Hyderabad 
Civil Service where those who top the list of successful 
oandidatea in a oompetetiye examination will first be educated 
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/ a year in the State and then sent to British India for 
/further training. I understand a scheme of Military 
College has already been sanctioned. We have got a 
school for Jagirdars built at an enormous cost and 

staffed by teachers of European qualification. Besides 
Colleges affiliated to Osmania University, we have got a 

College affiliated to Madras University. There are two 
girls schools staffed by European lady principals which 
aspire to rise to the status of colleges Whether you look 
to the indirect educative value of the beautiful parks and 
gardens laid out for furlongs along the banks of the river 
Musi, and of the palatial Exhibition buildings in the 
public garden, or you think of the direct educative value 
of the aids and grants that local industries such as paper 
making, weaving, etc,, and technical schools in the 
Mofussil are receiving from the State treasury, you will 
not fail to meet and observe signs of great educational 
progress and activity all round the State. In addition to 
the old Asifya Library in the city, a new picturesque 
building for a new library sprang up only last year in the 
Public Gardens, Under an Asiatic Scholarship system, the 
names of Hyderabad students will be seen on the rolls of 
the different colleges of British India, and under a 
Foreign Scholarship system, the children of this soil will 
be seen drinking at the fountain of knowledge in great 
centres of learning like Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, London, Berlin and America. I do not think 
that there is any State in India whibh contains so many 
England returned men in service as ’Hyderabaid State does. 
By the bye, last year I was glad to learn at Cambridge that to 
be a Hyderabad boy is itself a recommendation for admission 
in the Colleges there. As far 'asT know our Sovereign 
maintains a School even on the sandy land of Arabia to 
educate the countrymen of his Prophet. Look at the list 
of the grants 'in>aid given by thousands to the different 
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educational iustitutious o£ British India. The MoBlim 
University College alone gets about Ks. 3,000 p, m. Thia 
very Conference which educates so many poor students by 
giving them scholarship can not do its beneficent work with- 
out the generous help and support of our Sovereign. Think 
of the magnanimity of mind contained in the idea of sending 
the Director of Education to Japan for the purpose of 
studying the problems of Education there on the spot. Ima- 
gine the liberality of mind hidden in the idea of sending the 
Director of Arohaaologioal Department to England, Prance, 
Spain, Egypt and Palestine to study the archaeology of 
those countries and learn to unearth the treasures of 
history buried in the numerous old historical buildings of 
this Dominion. Ponder over the greatness and farsighted- 
ness of mind lurking behind the idea of collecting the 
best linguists of India at the Translation Bureau of 
Osmania Univers,ity just to enrich a vernacular which is 
rejected by some as unworthy of being a medium of 
instruction. No greater friend of Education sat upon the 
throne of Hyderabad than the Sovereign during whose 
reign the above results have been achieved. For such a 
sovereign and for such a patron of learning and education, 
I ask you to lift your hands and pray to God, “Long 
live His Exalted Highness Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk, Sultan- 
ul-Uloom, Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan Bahadur, q.o.s.i,, 
Q.o.B.E , Sovereign of Hyderabad Deccan.” 
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